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Soc. grading 
quota charged 



WOIiam A. Westley, profes- 
sor of sociology, strongly deni- 
ed yesterday that he planned to 
give a high quota of unsatisfac- 
tory grades to the students in 
Sociology 210a. 

However, students and teach- 
ing assistants continue to ex-' 
press doubts over the grading 
procedure in the introductory 
sociology course. 

One teaching assistant charg- 
ed that, at the beginning of the 
year, Professor Westley had 
ordered his TAs to give D s 
or F s to 30 percent of the class. 

Asking that his name be with- 
held, the teaching assistant 
claimed that Professor Westley 
had argued this was the only 
way of preventing overcrowding 
in advanced sociology courses, 
since university regulations 
specify 'C as the prerequisite 
grade for advanced courses. 

At a meeting of sociology 
graduate students last : ' weekj 
several teaching ' svaistants' 
expressed concern over the fact 
that 30% of the students in So- 
ciology 210 would be getting no 
higher than D so as to prevent 
them from continuing in so-, 
ciology. One stated that Westley 



viewed the course as having 
essentially a weeding function, 
as the sociology department suf- 
fers from a very low professor- 
student ratio. 

Other teaching assistants 
told the Daily, however, that 
they had not heard Westley 
tell them to give a fixed high 
rate of 'Ds and 'Fs' and one 
expressed strong doubt that such 
a statement had ever been made. 

At a meeting of teaching as- 
sistants yesterday, it was de- 
cided that term papers in the 
course would be graded by the 
TAs. 

However, Professor Westley 
lirged that the grades conform 
to a normal curve in each sec- 
tion, in order to assure that 
students in different sections 
were not graded unequally. 

"If there's a good reason 
why the grades in a section 
don't conform to a normal 
curve," he added, "I hope the 
, section .- leaden will tell me 
aboutit." 

The normal curve, or bell 
curve, is a predicted statistical 
distribution which is frequently 
used with a large number of 
units. 



Constitution sent back 

Senate says 'NO' 

Senate yesterday refused to ratify the Students' Society constitution as amended by the student body 

last spring. 

Instead. Senate adopted, by a wide margin, a motion by Vice-Prindpal (Professional Affairs) Stanley 
Frost to return the constitution to Students' Council for further consideration. 



' Dr. JiYost's motion. was based 
on a Report of the Senate's Steer- 
ing Committee, which questioned 
several articles in the Constitu- 
tion. 



stitution for approval of amend- 
ments" by the University". 

It was on this point that Dr. 



March set for tomorrow 



In opposition to the Drapeau- 
Sauhiier Administration by-law 
forbidding street marches, a 
demonstration has been organized 
at McGill with ihe support of the 
Students' Society. 

There wQl, be a rally Friday 
preceding the march at 1 pm on 
Lower Campus. 

A large turnout is expected by , 
Dave Young, Internal Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Students'^ Society, 
who said that a large^portion of 
the McGill^minunity b behind 
the demonstration, ' including 
many faculty members. 

Support has been pledged also 
by Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity, Loyola, Université de Mont- 
réal, and the CEGEPs, whùe 
the march is :jjbe|ngj; publicized 
among thcirstudentb'oaies. 

Martin Shaphn, External Vice- " 
President of the Students' Society, 
remariccd that a meeting has been 
arranged with Inspector D. 
Yacovitch of the Police Depart- 
ment to discuss certain sections _ 
of tbeby-Iaw. 

The route of the march will be 
decided at the rally Friday, and 
marshals will be chosen at 1 pm 
tomorrow in room 111 of the 
Union. 

Qu^ec Women will also march 
Friday night against the by-law 
prohibiting marches. 

A participant in the march 
stated yesterday, "The women 
of Quebec have never taken the ' 



place they must in the politk:al 
regime in the province". 

Over 350 women are expected 
to rally at the Monument Natio- 
nale, 1182 Boul. St. Laurent, 
at 7:30 pm. Only women are 
Invited tq join. . 



by BOB DOUMANI 

Earlier in the meeting student 
Senator Shelly Ungar requested 
that Senate consider a motion 
condemning the Drapeau-Saul- 
nier.. anti-street- march by-law. 
Paul Hartmann, another student 
member on Senate, called the 
motion "not relevant to the Sen- 
ate or the University". 

His view was supported by the . 
majority of the Senators who 
voted not to even consider the 
motion which also called for Sen- 
ate support of Friday's protest 
march.. 

Ungar argued aftérwards that 
the motion was indeed relevant 
because ' the Unhrersity is a poli- 
tical body, contrary to the opinion 
of many Senators. 

Senate then moved on to con- 
jsjderatidn of the Students' Socie- 
?lcbnstitution.v , 
The report ia^the,Senate by the 
Steering Cbmmittee was then 
tabled. In it, the Steering Com- 
mittee was critical of several 
articles of the new Constitution. 

The Corhmittee especially 
criticized the article dealing 
with amendments to the consti- 
tution. They argued, "No provi- 
exists in the proposed. Con-, 




STANLEY FROST . 

"We would have no control" 
Frost based his motion calling 
for the return of the constitution 
to Council. 

Dr. Frost pointed out, "In 
passing this constitution, we 
would never be asked again to 



legitimize It or even consider it. 
We. would nqain students- re- 
gistering at the university to be- 
long to this Society whose consti- 
tution we have no control over. 

"The McGUl Students' Society 
would become autonomous and 
this should not be", he added. 

UngaiiWl^|J[ëiirlier tried to 
avoid the tirtttin|^f|^tlie ' whole 
constitution ■fo*"CouncD!!*Hè pro- 
posed "that Senate approve the 
Constitution in principle and 
Council will take back those items 
questioned by the Steering Com- 
mittee and reconsider them by 
the usual means". 

Ungar's motion was based on 
a motion passed by Council, 
Tuesday night, which was intended 
to get partial passage of the Con- 
. stitution while allowing Senate 
to delay those clauses questioned 
(Continued on page 6) - 



72 trees defended 
on Lower Campus 



by.GEORGEBEILER 
"rwdwe^tKaiA^^fed, to be cut 
down^to^make-robRriror the new 
Mathematics and Geography buil- 
ding, received unexpected sup- 
port yesterday afternoon. 

About .3(^..^persons, students 
and non-students, gathered on 
the Lower Carhpus construction 
site of the proposed 13-story 
niatlMCleQce ';:;bunding in an 




attempt to stop the cutting of the 
trees. 

The group arrWed too late to 
save ' three of the trees, whkh 
had already been cut down. 

A fourth was cut down by a 
.workman, who braved a hail of 
'snowballs. 

George Page, manager of the 
Cook and Leitcb firm, whk:h is 
handling the construction, said 
that he was required to cut the 
trees under a contract with 
McGiUUn^ersity. . 

Later he changed his strategy 
by suspending the cutting while 
workmen finished fencing off the 
area. 

The protest drew the support 
of. the People's Park No. 147 
^hunittM^whkh. asked suppor 



'oui' this morning to 



protect the trees.' 

A rally is scheduled for today 
on the steps of the Union. 

A spokesman^ for -the Buil- 
dings ^ and Grounds Department 
commented that the buQdhig had 
been planned to destroy as few 
trees as possible. "But if trees 
are in the way of the building, 
theyH go", he admitted. 



Dally photo by MORRIE ALTMEJD 

NATURE-LOVERS surround a tree condemned by the construction of the new Mathematics and 
Geosrçphy Building.' Abput thirty.shqwed up yçfterday to defend McGiirs"silent minority". 



Dally Staff 

• There rwill be a very im- 
' portahtS mfe^ri g for all Daily 
stafflp^^^ at 1 pm in. thé; 
; Daily'^'oflSc^Eye^ 
!,aifcnd'lf àtall'jp6ssiblé?6rs^^ 
the News Editor today. 



THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 27. 1969 



today 



SANDWICH THEATRE: "CoUl- 
sion Couise", directed by Andrew 
Wetmore and Michael Nelson. 
UniohTheatre.lpin. 

ACTION BIAFRA: Help Biafra 
campaign. All day. Rice meal. 
Union Cafeteria, 12-2 pm. 

HILLEL: An evening, of Jewisli 
"soul" music with Shiomo Carie- 
bach. Union ballroom, 8:30 pm. 
David August on 'A Positive 
Environment for Education'. 
3460 Stanley, 1pm. 

PLASTIC FANTASTIC FREAK- 
OUT: Rap at us, we want to woric 
out your hassles, rocic is revolu- 
tion. B47, all day. 

ISA: Survey on financial situation 
of foreign students, all clubs must 
have people to help nudl question- 
naire. B23-4, 7-9 pm. 
REDMEN BAND: Important 
GREY Cup practice,; if youjcan't 
come to either, call Hu^rayf Band 
room, 6:45 pm sharp. 
BIOLOGICAL SOaETY: Films 
on Pollination: "The Rower and 
the Hhre" and "Honey Bees and 
Pollination." Mclntyre Med. 
BIdg. Martin Theatre 6th floor. 
1-2 pm. 

UKRAINIAN CLUB: General 
meeting Union 457, i pm. Social 
meeting with Ulcralnian students 
at SGWU. SGWU Room 651. 
7:30pm. . 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITBCrURE: 
"Student sicetches, RMere du 
Loup, 1969." Part 1. Exhibit 
roomallday. 

CHORAL SOaETY: FuU dress 
rehearsal. B26-27. 6 pm. 
FIGURE SKATING: Classes and 
dub session, men and women 
welcome. Winter Stadium. 2-4 
pm. 

UBU ROI: Tickets on sale Union 
Box Office for performance. 
MoyseHiUDec.S-e. 
FINE-i^ARTS (welding): Oper- 
ational meetingj|^(Studio open). 
McGregor and Dnimmoiid, 3 pm. 
CHINESE STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
Memliers are seked to piclc up 
the '68-'69 yearboolc from the . 
ticlcet office, Union. 
MALAYSIA SINGAPORE STU- 
DENTS ASSOOATION: Badmin-. 
ton practice, 'Currie Gym. 7-9:30 
pm. 

GUIDANCE & PLACEMENT: 
Career talks. Speaker on Indus- 
trial Sales. L26. 1 pm. 



FORMAL 

RENTALS , 




Look smart, 
be smart 
RENT all 
your 
Formal 
ntar. 
Our gar- 
menli are 
oil modern 
Jtyles 
Freihiy 
cleoned. 
Sliettofit 
all models. 

EST. 1904 



30% cfitcount (or students 



McLaughlin & Harrison 

2005 Dnimmond, - 288-3544 



ISLAMICS: Tarawi Prayers. 
Union 458. 7:30 pm. 

CYCOM: Fortran tutorial. E210. 
12 pm. Fortran Lecture. E204, 
1 pm. Assembly lecture. E408, 
1pm. 

AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: Ad- 
vanced code classes. Union 401, 
1pm. r<*** 



WOMEN'S BADMINTO^^ainv 
practice first. B{&ë(i?recrratioii-^ 
al play follows; Currie Gym, 
5-7 pm. 

WOMEN'S SPEED SWIMMING: 
Last practice before Saturday's 
Intercollegiate Competition. Cur- 
rie Pool 6-7 pm. 

EiUS: Inquisition of E^gfaieering 
PrhKesses. Common room, 
McConnell BIdg. 1 pm. 



CANTERBURY HOUSE, ANGU- 
CAN CHAPLAINCY: Holy Euchar 
ist, 5:30 pm. Dinner, 6:30 pm. 
All welcome. 3555 University St. 

CHUG ALIYAH: Guest speaker 
from Aliyah Department. Union; 
B23, 1 pm. 

FOLK DANCE: International and 
Israel folk dances. Instruction. 
Union 123-124, 1pm. 



UNITED STATES STUDENTS 
SOOETY: Discussion on trial 
of Bobby Scale and repression 
in the U.S. Union 124, 8 pm. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOaETY: 
Urgent meeting to discuss re- 
structuring of Executive and 
elect new V.P. Old Chembtry 
102G, 1pm. ^ 

SAVE THE TREES: Noon rally. 

Union steps. All day at the trees. 



Series on Jewish Education 

David August, 

Principal of Akivqh Day School 

^'//oiv does one create 
a positive environment for study/ 

1 p.m^ Hillel jjlpuse - 3460 Stanley 



Don't miss the Inquisition of #/te 

iNGINEERING 
PRINCESSES 



Today, 1 p.m. 



Common Room 
McConnell Building. 




Hoechst is Marketing 



And plenty of it. HoecHst has over a full cen- 
tury of research and a,chievement to draw 
upon — products and ideas that have touched 
and improved the quality of people's lives in 
every area around the vyprld, in a hundred 
countries on six continents. 
But big as we are in marketing, 'we're more 
than just marketing. We're medicine too, and 



engineering and plastics and dyestuffs. And 
chemistry. And ideas. Ideas most of all. Ideas 
about the future, ^ aiiou t people's needs and 
wants. About ' KowJ^iS^meet those needs and 
wants. Good ideas, -young ideas. Your ideas 
maybe. 

If you'd like to know more about Canadian 
Hoechst, write our Head Office. . 



CANADIAN HOECHST LIMITED 



3400 JEAN TALON SIR EET WEST MONTR EAL • ASSOCIATES' OF FARBWERKE AG. WEST GERMANY 

A CENTURY OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH RESEARCH 



•M-22B9C 
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Council OK's commercialism 



byNORMTOLLINSKY 

Students' Council has finally 
taken concrete steps to revetse a 
current' trend in its financial si- 
tuation, which is approaching 
bankruptcy. 

At .Tuesday night's Council 
meeting a motion approving the 
establishment of the Committee to 
Increase Students'Sodety Revenue 
(CISSR) received . unanimous 
consent. ^ 

The installation of pinball ma- 
chines in the Union and the esta- 
blishment of a cut-rate record 
store arc some of the proposals 
which have been put forward. 
Control of the food vending ma- 
chinesitajthejenoyated Redpath 



Library, the showing of popular 
movies, and the sponsoiship of 
charter flights have ako been 
recommended as possible com- 
mercial ventures. 

Victor Loewy, Chairman of the 
Cafeteria Committee, has been 
actWe in the creation of CISSR 
and has estimated that these enter- 
prises are capable of adding as 
much as $30,000 annually to the 
Students' Society revenues. 
■ The committee, consisting of 
the Students' Society Executive, 
the Finance Committee, and three 
membcis at large, has already 
taken initial steps toward real- 
izing some of its proposals. 



Loewy said, "Council has final- 
ly recognized that the Students' 
Society is not only a vehicle for 
political skirmishhig. It also has 
to satbfy the cultural and re- 
creational needs of its consti- 
tuents. 

"It seems that a private or- 
ganization," continued Loewy, 
"has capitalized on these needs 
by putthig on a number of success- 
ful commercial ventures." 

Julius Grey, President of the 
Students' Society, stated that pro- 
fits from sucli enterprises should 
benifit the entire student conunu- 
nityatMcGiU. 



OF DEADLINES AND 
CREATIVE yVRITING 
The campus will be hap- 
py to hear that tomorrow's 
issue of The Daily marks 
the end of our regular pub- 
lication for this term . . . 
except for our orgasmic 
December 12 Christmas and 
Chanuka Issue. 
■^^^liy^fBanization wishing 
to^bmit Today column or 
What* s What items for the 
two weeks of non-publica- 
tion are requested and 
warned that these must be 
submitted before 3 pm to- 
day. 

Any organization with 
events deserving coverage 
in this two-week period are 
asked to leave a note for 
the News Editor at the U nion 
switchboard well in ad* 
vance of the event 

Finally, we wish to re- 
mind creative students that 
the deadline for prose and 
poetry submissions for Dec. 
12 Issue Is Dec. 5. 

Good-bye 



Principalship poll 
noininees named 



bvGAfLBROOONEV 

The names of the eleven nom- 
inees for Coundl's principalship 
poll have been released. 

The nominees are: Davidson 
Dunton, co-chairman of the BiBi 
Commission; , John Dumford, 
Dean of Law; Stanley Frost, 
Professional Affairs Vice-Prin- 
cipal; Donald Kingsbury, math 
lecturer; Donald Mordell, Work- 
man professor of mechanical 
enghieering; Mk:hael Oliver, 
Academk: Vke-Principal;, Sfen 
Orvig. professor of meteorology; 
Robert Shaw, Administration 
Vice-Principal; John Somerskill, 
an academk: from California; 
E.J. Stansbuiy, Dean of Arts 
and Science; and Donald Theall, 
chairman of English. 

Kingsbury said Tuesday. "It 
is certainly a nke compliment 
but one would have to be quite 
a politician to win. 

"It would be an amusing chal- 
lenge coping with the various 
problems at the university, but 



I would like to undertake solving 
the adminbtrative overhaul, 
create a balance between teach- 
ing and research, and set up an 
exciting learning environment 
especially for the undergradua- 
tes," he continued. 



PSBGIVI bans 'Monday,' 
ilecries captive audience 

by ARNOLD BENNETT 

"The schools are not to be used as a capthre audience for pub- 
ik:ations of any kind," a spokesman for the Protestant School Board 
of Greater Montreal declared yesterday. 

He was explaining the- passage of a motton of the E^xecutWe 
Committee of the PSBGM that "the Students' Society of McGill Uni- 
versity should be informed that the PSBGM .does not permit the 
use of its schools for publications of outside organliations." - • 

The ruling hi particular prohibited the distribution lii PSBGM 
schools of the newspaper Monday. The editors of the newspaper, 
published by the Students' Society, had asked the permission of the 
Board in early November to distribute five issues during the school 
year, and had been refused. 

They ignored this refusal and had approached a number of high 
school principals bidividually, who did give them permission. The 
first and only issue so far appeared in some sciidols Nov. 10. 

Last year permisston was obtahied from the Board for the dis- 
tribution of another Students' Society publk:ation, Uncensored Ver- 
sion, but was withdrawn after two issues because of its controversial 
and radkal nature. In previous years a newspaper known as the 
McGill Scene appeared without any interference. 

According to External Vke-President Martbi Shapiro,, "This 
year's paper is not pushing one ideology upon a capthre audience, 
but is merely presenting ideas for students to consider, and con- 
tarns nothing offensive." 

"As far as I know they apparently voted it down without even 
seeing it," he charged. He added that Council will continue to pro- 
vide funds to finance Monday. 

Students' Soctety President Julius Grey labelled the pSBGM's 
ruling "a stupid dedsion. You can't make blanker decisions ^th- 
. ■ (Continued on page 6) .: - .-r^i^i^ji. 



MORE PRINCESSES 




SUSAN TOPP 

The princesses' inquisition 



JANET HUGHSON BARBIE HANSON 

will be held at 1 pm in the Engineering Common Room. 



Volunteers Wanted 
.to help with 
OXFAM HUNGER CAMPAIGN 



Newman Centre 
3484 Peel 



1 2 noon 
Friday, 
28th Nov. 



McGILL GUIDANCE 
SERVICE 

522 Pine Ave. W. 

presents 

CAREER TALKS 

MONDAYS & THURSDAYS 

NOV. 27fh - CAREERS 
IN INDUSTRIAL SALES 



1 - 2 P.M. 



L-26 



McGILL GUIDANCE SERVICE 

522 Pine Ave. W. 

' présents 

CAREER TALKS 

Mondays & Thursdays 

MOIf. 24 ' CARiERSm àANKIHG 

NOV. 27 ' €AREÊR5 IH INDUSTRIAL SAUS 

ji1it^2tP.Miî 



L26 




pindlScienee, (six hom ArjtsMHd^mfrftm 
I pblls wi|^|%pen from 1 1.OCp^o 2.00 



P^^^iii^Bll^i^nce undergracB 

llH^PteP *^°y • Studenf reprejsentativeConll^^ 
Scîèricé)! . 

p.m. at thé fôliowing locHîons: 

STEWART BlpL<>^IÊ^ CENTRE 
ARTS BUILblNGl 
LEACOCÏC BÙiïIlili^ 

McINTYREiiiir' 





The English Department 
anti Player's Club 

present 

UBU ROI 

by Alfred Jarry 

MOYSE HALL 

December 3, 4, 5, 6 
at.8:30p.m. 



Ticl<ets: Wednesday and 
Thursday V$ 1.00 
Friday and Saturday - 
$2.00-;From 
Union Box Office. 
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The Marxist Romantics; An obituai 



On the long weekend of October 8 to 11, several hundred 
members of the "Weatherman" faction of SDS engaged 

in sporadic street fights with the Chicago police. By the 
end of the weelcend, scores of "urban guerrillas" had 
been arrested and some mil presimiably be indicted on 
various felony charges up to and including attempted 
murder. This event, whose result in personal terms may 
be tiiat a number ci young men and women will spend 
the rest of their youth in the obscurity of Illinois prisons, 
may mark in political terms the end of SDS as a national 
force. Since for a time that force was considerable, one 
naturally looks back to discover what brought SDS to 
the position it took on the streets of Chic-ago. 

"Now students who were enraged over 
the government's policy in Vietnam 
found that their own community was 
part of the horror: they felt that they 
themselves were being drawn into the 
web of complicity." 



From its inception SDS was part of the student 
movement, and it must be understood in terms of its 
relationship to that movement as a whole. The civil rights 
movement of the eariy sixties created large numbers 
of student 'activists who went out from their coHeges 
into projects or demonstrations in the South and in thdr 
local communities. Two points should be noted about these 
activities. First, they were rarely directed against the 
university or college from which the activists were drawn. 
Second, tiie student activists saw thdr role as one of 
detached involvement in the sttiig^e for freedom ol .an 
oppressed group. That is to say, the students tended to 
accept the image of themselves that was held by society." 
as a whole. They were the overindulged beneficiaries 
of middle-class affluence; they had no personal devances 
against the political and social system, but were acting 
on behalf of those less fortunate than diemselves. 

The Berkeley free speech Movement changed all that. 
Its significance was that for the Qrst time students were 
usmg the political skills and techniques they had developed 
in the civil rights movement for. a direct attack oa the 
university as an institution and the students' place in 
it. The university was attacked as a bureaucratic in- 
strument of political socialization. No matter how great 
the value of the sdiolarship and education carried on 
there, the sodal function of the univcrnty was to train 
the new technical and managerial dass. And to many 
students, the. university seemed to reproduce the at- 
mosi^ereiand the imperatives of the corporation: the 
campus was dehumanized by large lecture halls, absentee 
' teachers, standardized counes, standardized exams and 
the standardized programs of study. - 

"The creator of a radical American 
campus was not SDS but the government 
of the United States." 



And yet, at the same time, one of the major sources 
of. student discontent lay in the faa that for masses of- 

^Americans college provided an insight into what a 
liberated life might foe like. The student was freed from 
monotonous labor and' was, by comparison with other 
^ups^in the population, free to concern himself with 
séîf-âevdopment. He was in a community v4iere highly 
civilized activities such as politics ând culture could be 
carried on effectively. For all its problems and inadequa- 
cies, life in college seemed to many of the students infinite- 
ly richer than the workaday lives^at^soct^y^offered them 
after college. This is why the cultui^' revblwdon is so 
important among disaffected youth. It stands for experi- 
mentation in new social forms and the rejection of a 
middle-class value system that gives the central position 
to work and .career^Aiter. Berkeley, political radicalism 

' and .cultural radicialisnT^were united. 

-When the war in Vietnam became the dominant political 
issue for college students, their position became 
significantly different from what it had been during the 
drive for civil rights. The students attacked the war as 

' an issue in which they did have a personal interest, lii 
the first place, young men were in agony over the draft. 
By the thousands, they brooded over their alternatives.: 

. to become' a murderer, .an exile .er a convict. In the second . 



; place, the' universities were seen to be participating in 
the war, through ROTC, defense contracts, etc. 

It is often said that the students chose to attack the 
university because it was incapable of defending itself, 
but this misses the central point that the university was 
the students' own community. For, some time the Left 
had been disciissing the principle of participatory 
democracy, the right^pf;peotrie to exercise some measure 
of control over the institutions and communities in which 
they spent a significant part of their lives. Now students 
who were enraged over the government's policy in Viet- 
nam found that their own community was pait of the, 
horror: they felt that they were themselves. being drawn 
into die web of complicity. For die student, the issue' 
was enfranchisement. He was asserting his ri^t to have' 
his moral position taken seriously in his own cotnmunity. 

How, théti, did SDS function in 'the midst of this 
bui^eoobg political movemaMT^j^^One. inust be^n by 
re}ëcâng%e answer that is tnoit'^ten^ven by the press 
and the politicians, and sometimes by SDS itself — that 
SDS radicalized political opinion on campus. The creator 
of a radical American campus was not SDS but die 
government of the United States. The press has consistently 
reported a division within the student opposition where 
none existed. :.The, "moderate" anti-wari.studen^i6oj^(ro . 
praised in editorials, shared with tl«'^'"mi1itants"*a"OTi? 
viction that American political institutions were bankrupt 
and that the war was an immoral aggression against 
the people' of Vietnam. The same person could move 
without internal contradiction from the occupation of a 
building to a Kennedy or McCarthy campaign. 

SDS did not radicalize the student movement; it politi- 
oized it. In the midst of a moral attack on the war, 
defense spending, racism at home, SDS posed questions: 
Who made Uiese policies? What are the sour ceSj Of j^p ower 
of the policy maken? Who profits from theseTiM^aes? 
And SDS also asked the thorniest question of all: If you ' 
oppose the war, how do you get the power to stop it? . -i 

À/ UrryDavid Nu^ 

Mr. Nachman is assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Richmond College (City 
University of New York) on Staten Island. 



SDS was a hi^ly decentralized ofganizatlon. Indeed, 
it was more a state of mind than an organization. For 
all intents and purposes, the local chapters were au-, 
tonomous. This flexà)iMty encouraged the development of 
projects directed toward locally relevant issues. Students 
did^not jciiii^SDS because' it. constituted a more radical 
aHèrnâtive to"o<her organizations or because it offered 
a coherent ideology. They joined SDS to oppose the war 
actively. I recall an incident that occurred at a meeting 
of Columbia studenu and faculty shortly after the police 
had brou{^t iSxc campus "under control.'! 'A' pipfessor 
of philosophy demanded of the studeiiits that they consider 
the moral consequences of their actions. In reply a student 
rose and asked, "Has the faculty considered the moral 
consequences of iu inaction?" SDS was the .activist tip 
of the radical iceberg, and it was this for a generation 
that cannot understand a disjunction between having 
political ideas and acdng poKticaliy. ' , 

The activity of SDS on campus was intensely political. 
It challenged the proposition that the umversity was 
autonomous and neuu^^:^ it exposed the financial and 
institutional conne^prnji^yeen the univenity and the 
government. It ' testeSfmeWassertion that the university 
was governed internally by rational persuasion. It 
demonstrated that only a community of political equals 
can be said to be gove'nied' by rational persuasion, and 
held that, because the universities, were unwilling to admit 
their students to political equaUty, the univer^ties had 
toj. rule . despotically. SDS's most spectacular action re- 
vealed'^tfaat the "free rational community" of Columbia 
University rested on police power. 

' In short, the substratum of campus opposition to the 
war was discontent over the structure and policies of 
the universities themselves^ Because the studenu in SDS 
were accustomed to thmk in terms of politics and power, 
SDS became, a useful vehicle for turning generalized 
dissent over the war to concrete opposidon to particular 
university policies. Whether or not a serious disruption 
occurred on a given campus tended to depend less on 



respon^veness of the administration and faculty to the 
issues raised by the students. Indeed, it frequently hap- 
pened that in the wake of a disruption administrators 
and faculty admitted that there were .valid grounds for 
discontent and a need for refonn of the university structure. 

SDS, by 'itself, could not produce a major disruption. 
That required 'a spontaneous action by relatively large 
numbers of students. SDS could set the stage by testing 
the willingness of a university to permit its students a 
share in decision making, but SDS always remained a 
fraction of the anti-war students on campus. The strength 
of SDS^^^|CTd ^^ n ^ ^^^^^|ow^^^ 

"SDS'S most spectaWlr^clibn reveal- 
ed that the 'free rational community* of 
Columbia University rested on political 
power." 

with that larger mass. However, beginning in the fall 
of 1968, SDS began, consciously and deliberately, to 
separate itself from the student movement. 

■ On the night of Friday the 13tih of September, 1968, 
Columbia SDS held a meelong in the auditorium of Eari 
Hall, the religious center of Columbia University. Thb 
meeting brought into the open the strains, problems and 
■downright stupidity that, in less than a year, would tcai 
SDS .into a number of impotent squabbling factions. The 
purpose was to decide strategy for. the coming academic 
year. 'The 200 to 300 partidpanu who packed the 
atiditbriiiin were almost aU veterans of the occupadon 
of the previous spring. These were the people who a few 
months before had brought the normal operations of the 
university to a halt and caused thousands" of members 
jjj^ljbe ..Columbia community to pause. to consider the 
"qilenons of its involvement ht the political life of die 
. nation and in the Hariem community on which it abutted. 
They had by their- action created a broad agreement 
at Columbia that basic university reform was needed 
and that both the students and the faculty would have 
to be given more power in university affairs. The question 
now was where SDS should go from there. 

The discussion that night was dominated by a debate 
between the two groups that were to split SDS the 
following June. On the one hand, the "Labor Committee" 
was a faction withm SDS whose political orientation was 
the orthodox Marxist-Leninism of the Progressive Labor 
(P.L.) Party. On the other hand, Mark Rudd was the 
prindpal spokesman for the "New Left" position that 
one normally associated witii SDS, 

P.L. shared with many Americans a simple incapadty 
to take the student movement seriously. To the students 
assembled in Earl Hall, to studeiiU. who . had. faced, ex- 
pulsion, policemen's 'clubs and criminal indlohniwuff P 

set fntii the pos&km diM students ocmM iK)t by theii^ves 
be genuinely radical; a student movement was merely 
a student interest group. In a' sodety that was in- 

universities to provide its 



"Progressive Labor shared with many 
Americans a simple incapacity to take 
the students sei1ously.....'.students could 
not by themselves be genuinely radi- 
cal; a student movement was merely a 
student interest group." 

scdentists and managers, PX. argued tbat the university 
was of m arginal concern. Amidst the ferment at OdumlMa, 
PX. was persuaided that it was impossible to reform 
the-imiversity wiUiout first transforming the whole of 
society. In a nation whose expanding technology had 
reduced its workers to hangers-on who fearfully organized 
end fought to let^TobstpIete jobs, P.L. sought to view 
the -workmg class- as intrinsioaily .revolutionary and the 
bearers of a future sodety. P.L;'s' conclut was' diàt 
the Columbia students should abandon their demands for 
changes at Columbia and ally themselves with the working 
dass. In short, PX. was continuing the historic mission 
of Marxist-Leninist parties m die West— the destructtoa 
of all vital radical movements. 

a strange quality to Marie Rudd's response 
the extent and intensity, of. ana:war,feeling thaa on.Uie:i^|^^ffi^^^H6 appeared to- accept a- common 



tiKoretioal a^^analj^cal grpund and argued "on purdy 
taotkal nurfteSS'He^^^ actions served 

as positive examples to the oppressed groups, including 
the woridng class. He agreed that students should not 
organize on behalf of Odr own intemts and conceded 
that fte univenfiQr was not a central concern. Throughout 
his remaria, he drew on traditional Marxist categories 
and, of course, he was no match for those whose grounding 
â Marxism was for more extensive dian his. The debate 
Chat should have beeni between the old and the New Left 
never materialized that night. 

I think there are several reasons for tlie failiire of 
MatHc Rudd and his allies to join the issue.wiUi PX. In the 
first place, they weip now paying the prâd^ foT not having 
done tbeir hcmework. They were generally . welt-Informed 
on matters of ■oontemporary pditics and they bad a flair 
for muckraking. But what they needed now was a political 
Ibeory that was drawn from and relevant to the p(^tical 
experienoes of the sixties, .They needed a theory on which 
to base a coherent vision of p<rfitics and the human ocn- 
dition, so diat they could -understand where they had' 
been and where they ought to go. Lacking that solid in- 
tdlectual ^ase, they todc what was accessible, a tfahd- 
band versioa erf Marxist thougjbt 

In fairness, it should be said that SDS was not entirely 
"to Hamc for not having an adequate intellectual base. 
From wbom, after aM, were they to recnve die word? A 
sufficient number of intellectuals bad so oompnmised 
their position as':.'tb;^(udeamine tjie students' nepeai for 
die rcHe of intdleot in politics. Some social scientists 
had subordinated the critical and investigative functions 
of . their disciplines to ±e. imperatives of pi^cy making. 
Then there were the political aesthetes, vAose awe and ad- 

"For the American college student, 
the drug laws symbolize society's un- 
willingness to recoghize the IndividuaFs 
right to enjoy himself in this world. 
But for PL this was another instance 
of the bourgeois nature of student 
radicalism." 



miratioa of the comjdexity of institutions made tiiem suspi- 
dous, even conteanptuous, of any political criticism save 
ttrtvoiced by the "technical experts." An influential 
ffOttp of American i^ilosopheh bad for a gcnei^n 
tnmed dw investigation o( moid and political questions 
into an elegant word game. And Uiere were die grants 
men, whose appreciation of the autonomy and neutrality 
of Oe râSvtnity vadshsd at fSrat sielA <rf 
ment stipends. The "anti-intellecitualism" of the students 
was at least in part a reaction against teachers who had 
nçt engaged in detached, serious, intellectual inquiry. 

Moreover, they were genuine^ troubled by die charge 
diat they were degenerating into a. student interest group. 
As a result of tiie rise of Blade Power, w*ite activists 
had been cut off from direct participation in political 
«Jtions on behalf of die blacks. From 1965 on, white ac- 
tivists were repeatedly taunted by black militants, who 
charged tfiart they were merely playing at rev<^utîon, that 
their commitment was supeifidal, that at the first sign 
of real danger diey would^run back to tiie suburbs. In 
this connection, it is wdl to remember diat during the 
occupation .at Columbia die ^Uack students bad forced 
the whites to leave HainiHon Hall because- die Wacks 
did not bdievc tiiat die whites were sufficienUy commkted 
to tiie issues. This kind of goading placed a persistent 
psycholopcal pressure upon viliite radicals who, indeed, 
bad Bdf-doubts and an urgent need to test die.depdu 
of their courage and commitment 

After tiiousands of young men bad gone into exile or 
to prison as draft rcrfsters, after the Pentagon, Chio^ 
land Columbia itself, , one would have thou^t diat the 
courage and ooranilment oT the student Left would no 
longer have been an issue. Indeed, a case' could be made 
to show Uiat die criticisms raised by die students were 
inhérendy more radical titan the criticisms raised by 
the blacks. As Hçrbcrt Marousc has put it: "The abdition 
of material poverty, is a possibility widdn die status quo; 
peace, joy, and die abolition of labor are not" But Rudd - 



Songmy: the logical conclusion 



The massacre in Songmy in Vietnam 
has jolted the psyche^f American peo- 
ple, but their Ihittal^rMction of con- 
demnation (even Melvin Laird was 
shocked) has not. been followed through 
to its logical conclusion. 

In answer to a CBS interviewer's 
question as to how he could have partici- 
pated in' the massacre, an ex-soldier 
deadpanned that he was only following 
orders. At Nuremberg, the US among 
others established that this does not 
absolve the offender of the guilt of war 
crimes. It also established that those 
who give the orders are equally if not 
more guilty as the technicians who carry 
them out. In the Songmy case no one 
claims, of course, that Johnson had giv- 
en the orders to have the villagers 
massacred. But as two southern con- 
gressmen, defending Songmy soldiers, 
stated: "Does it matter whether a B-52 
bomb or an M-16 rifle is the instrument 
of execution? - except for the fact that 
the cockpit of a B-52 is a more anti- 
septic environment from which to des- 
troy people. „ , 

Thus the soul searching ràused by the 
very visible massacre of Songmy should 
have occurred^. when the first 'free-fire 
zone' in Vietham^was pounded indiscri- 
minately by 1000 pound bombs. (A free- 
fire zone is an area in which the US 
has the 'righf to bomb from the air or 
with artillery, without first having to ask 
permission of local authorities - i.e. 
usually NLF-controlled territory). 

If we hold therefore (a) that the act 
of the soldiers in the Songmy massacre, 
constitutes a war crime, (b) that there- 
forefttipXe ■ vrfio gave, as well as those 



who executed the orders are guilty of 
war crimes; (c) that the wiping out of a 
village population from a height of 1000 
feet is as criminal as from sea level (d) 
finally that the president (as command- 
er-in-chief, has clear and direct con- 
trol of B-52's and consciously orders 
their bombings (as Johnson showed when 
he ordered them suspended for a short 
period of time last year) - then one can 
only conclude that President Nixon and 
Johnson are, only on the issue of B-52 
bombings of free-fire zones alone 
guilty of war crimes, certainly as guil- 
ty as the lieutenant who pulled the trigger 
in Songmy. 

But merely, to say that they are guilty 
of war crimes is not enough. One 
must understand the logical implication 
of this statement by following the crime 
to its punishment: at Nuremberg, von 
Ribbentrop was hanged. Perhaps only 
the picture of the President of the Uni- 
ted States subject to this same fate can 
bring home the magnitude of the crimi- 
nality of both the executioners and di- 
rectors of this war. 

Charles Krauthammer. 
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could take the student movement no more seriously tnan 
could P.L.; it was middle class and hence fundamentally 
unreliable. It must be tested agtdn and again and again. 
And students should not concern âemsdvies with 
univer^ty matters. They must go out to the people. Like 
the social revolutionaries of 19di-century Russia, Rudd 
was moving toward a position tliat was a mixture of "back 
to die peasants" and terrorism. 

The result of the meeting that ni^t was that die two 
major factions of SDS, each. fw its own reasons, turned 
tiieir backs on the iioiverd'ty communities, which are 
the only large radical constituency in this country. In 
AprH 1968, hundreds of students had occupied buildings 
at Columbia; hundreds of others bad demonstrated in 
support of lliem. In die spring ol 1969, die two factions* 
at Columlna, ' on separate occasions, engaged in abortive 
occupations. On botii occasions,' Ibey were alone. 

During die academic year of 1968-69. P.L. intensified 
its criticism of the student movement At two successive 
national conférences of SDS, it brougjit in resolutions 
condemning the use' of marijuana. For die American 
college student, the drug laws symbolize sodety's un- 
willingness to recognize die individual's right to enjoy 
himself in dûs world. But for P.L. diis was anodier in- 
stance of die bourgeois nature of student radioaiisffl. 

"The anti-intellectualism of the stu- 
dents was at least in part a reaction 
against teachers who had not engaged 
in detached, serious, intellectual in- 
quiry." 



Dming die same year, Mark Rudd arid other pixxni- 
ncnt 'members of SDS turaed increasingly for inspira- 
tion toward Third World guerrillas like C3ic Guevara. 
Disregarding 'diç difference^ between - an underdeveloped • 



sodety and a post-industrial society, they adopted a 
vocabulary and a style diat can best be described as 
Marxist-Romantic. Their urgent, passionate deare to act 
annihilated what poliUoal sanity rematacd in them. 
Ultimately, diey were, attracted to pure, vidence as die 
most direct and . péncnal form of political action. The 
result was Wckdierman. During tiiat Oucago weekend, 
a member of Weatherman said, "The most important 
lesson we have learned is tiiat we can fi^ too-4hat 
we have a role— that's a tremendous lesson." 

. Nddiér faction, induding the Revolutionary Youtii 
Movement II, vAùAi split off from die Ruddites, can be 
expected to have much further faiflueoce mi American 
.campuses. But tixni^ SDS went its own way, die student 
movement still exists. This movement is not an 
organization, not an ideology, but an .overwhchning 
political fact That faot is diat hundreds of dtousands 
of college students who would normally have bccii ex- 
pected to enter into die technical , and managerial elite 
not only have refused to do so but are fundamentally 
critical of die whole structure of society, of its policies 
and performances. Coming behind diem are God knm 
how many high schod students who are now living as 
internal émigrés, biding their time until diey are freo 
to make dieir feelings known. Out of die heart of Ameri- 
can affluence, a generation has arisen which has been 
promised the best that America can offer and has judged 
that that best is not good enoq^. The real pcrfitical 
strng^e of die future will liot be over poverty and 
economic op[»essiqa. As Marcuse suggests, those ills can 
be dimioated without a fundamental change in the 
political and social life. The real struggle will be over 
the quality of human life whkh society permits and af- 
fords. And in that struggle, whidi'will be fou£^ entirely 
within die middle class, today's radical students and their 
successors «ill be a niajor factor for years to come. . 

• reprinted from-JheNation of November 24; J969 
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Senate... 

j (Continued from page 1 ) 
by the Steering Committee. 

Julius Grey lalielled Ungar's 
motion-and tlie compromise work- 
ed out by Coundl "a travesty of 
justice.* 

"It b a sell out to students as 
a wliole, a greater sell-out tlian if 
.the whole constitution was return- 
ed", he continued. 

Grey added, "this motion al- 
lows Senate to plclc out what 
clauses it wants, which may mean 
Senate could write a new Consti- 
tution for the Students' Society In 
ain extra-coiBtitùtiôrial way". 

At this point Ungar's motion 
failed to gain the "second" re- 
quired to bring it up for debate 



and a vote. No student senator 
was willing to bacic the proposal. 

"I felt Uite the 1962 Mets",, 
joked Ungar. He added that he 
was disappointed that his moUon 
was not seconded because it 
would have been worthwhile dis- 
cussing, even if it were not 
passed. 

Dr. Frost then followed will 
his motion to send the vrtiole 
:onstitution back to Students' 
Coundl. 

Many Student Senators were 
concerned over the vagueness of 
the Steering Committee's ob- 
jections to some articles , on the 
constitution. 

Chris Portner, another student 
on Senate, called for a "Jobit 



Committee composed of mem- 
bets from both the Senate and 
Students' Society to study the con- 
stitution. 

VThe results of this committee 
must be bbidlng on Senate", he 
went on. 

Another student Senator, 
Daniel Luchlns, objected. "It 
would be a waste of tune. Any 
decisions made there will not be 
binding because they could be 
revened'Six months from now", 
he argued. 

The possibility that Senate 
would keep changing or adding to 
Its objections concerned several 
students. 

Stanley Goldstein, student Sen- 
ator, requested "provisions 

(Continued on page 7) 



PSBGM... (Continued from page 3) 

out looUng at each Indwldual case," he said. 

Grey believes that the Board made the decision not to permit 
distribution of Mohds^ "because last year's rag. the Uncensored 
Venion,wassobad." 

" Rene Sorell, co^dltor of Monday, agreed with Grey and Shapho 
that Monday Is Innocuous. 

He clahned that the position the PSBGM is taking is based on a 
reaction to the.Uncensored Version. 

Sorell pointed out that Monday went out of its way to accom- 
modate the PSBGM and the high school prbicipals by sendbig them 
copies of the paper for approval before it was distributed.;!- 

However, he admitted, "I doubt that they'll reverse thè decision, 
even though Monday is a pluralist paper whkh presenti all points of 



Classifieds 

These ads may be placed in the 
advertising office of the Uni- 
versity Centre from 10 am. to 4 
pm. Ads received by noon ap- 
pear the following day. Rales: 
3 consecutive insertions - S2.00; 
maximum 20 words. 10< per ex- 
tra word. 
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3S MM CAMOUS: Available aturtmtnt oi 
iingle lens redo cameras and 3S mm slide 
profeclors like new Special student deals 
Freepoit - Sheialon Mount Royal Hotel 
?8819?2 

TYPEWRITER U<}UIDATK)ft full/ 
conditioned electrics and standards. »Z5 00 
and up. Guaranteed MR. TYPEWRITER. 
328 Victoria (near Maisonneuve) 487.5062. 

RACCOON COATS. USED, FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN. S20. and up. 152 Prince 

Arthur East 

HKRUNG SKI BOOTS - S ctp. Swiss made 

HtflDR at SII7.',UMdi2S\linws - VG condi- 

llon(OfS40.C»IIJôhiiS«M9g. 

19C2 VOLVO M4 TREMENDOUS. Mechanic 

al and Body shape. Snow tires. New paint 

iob. Price very llenible. Call alter 6. 482- 

4717. 



RACCOON COAT - MAN'S 0000 CONDI- 
TION. Sin 38-40 tall. $100. 737-I7S2. 

CROOVY ORIENTAL MPORTS: handitralts. 
lewitllery, lurt, tvgy 10% student discount 
Call 932-7787 or visit Artisanat ' BiiouUaua 
atOuyMetro Station. 

CHEVY II NOVA HARDTOP IMZ, radio, 
rebuilt cnKina $150. EveninKS 737-1433 or 
737-1307. - >^ -■ 

1 m. WOODEN SKIS, cable iMIdini. Suitable 
lor besinner. Uted InlrequenHy lor the past 

2 years. Poles . Included. S2S or best oiler.' 
Contact Jacob GoldenberRer at 342-9427 alter 

6oiro. 

VOWSWAGEN 'O. EXCCLUNT CON- 
0in0N.ijûSnoi«4;,tlr«s. . Radio. See 3S35. 

r Oiirôclwf no. &'or all 849-1439. •- 

SKI BOOTS (BUCKLES), Size 9 Tyrol 
orkllnal price: SI2S. used 2 yean. Call 
jean: 731-6908. 

FOR SALEi HEAD VECTOR CCMPETmON 
aUS..one year, old. .mod.condition. phone 
. SttnilJM»?^^ 

PORTABU 4 SPEAKEH STEREO, Phil- 
lips 200. 4 track tape recorder and 8 tapes. 
PackaRa deal $125 or best oiler. 

Z SNOW TRES liltina both 77S x 14 or 7S0 
X 14 with rims $20 - call 271-3401. leaVe 
phone number. 



HOUSING 

. ESPLANADE, WAIXING DISTANCt TO 
MCGILL 3 ROOMS FURNISHED. Monthly 
basis, lor two students. $50 monthlVnCa*. 
electricity paid. 737WI.' : v .~.'»'Pte 
APT. TO SHARE - 3ti - S minutes troffl 
campus - swimmlnR pool r Sauna — ° C&dol- 
lars monthly. Call BM-9295 any time. 

FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT IN QUIET 
FIAT. Fully-equipped Kitchen. 4884 Jeanne 
M ance. Phone 277-0500 $35 monthly. 

'chL WANTED TO SHARE FURNISHED 
APARTMENT at 3S70 University. SinRle $55. 
double $40 monthly. Call Corinne 28S-794a 
Alter 5 pm. 

SUBLET TILL HAY - larne unlurnished 
Hampstead 3Vi with RaraRe. Many other con- 
veniences. Must move, will accept low renL 
489^5505; 866.5556. 

MoGREGOR (ISO) - 3 ROOM APT. FAONG 
U& CONSULATE, .equipped :,«iitli:j[etrlnn- 
lorand stove. heimt»US.^«3fts§Ki^«: 

COTE ST. LUC SACRriCE SUBLET. 
Dec 1 - April 30th (occupancy) 3 brRe 
rooms. QuieL tOth lloor. KinRsley Rd. 
Pool, sauna. But stop. Rides. Rent re<kiced 
to $100 per month Irom St40i RE7-5443. 
RE7-22S5. 



IMGE MODERN BACHELOR APARTMENT 

avoilable lor holidays: 5 minutes Irom Mc- 
GiU. Furnished, equipped, swimming pool; 
suitable lor one or two. 788^830 

ROOMS FOR RENT, LOWDt RATES, 
MEALS ON REQUEST, relaninR almo- 
phere. net! to campus, apply 3637 University 
St..asklorlRor. 

TBED OF EAT1NB IN GRAND CENTRAL 
STATlONr Rap with a prolessor. or 
-Irlind'iover^. lunch. 3637 University, jujt 

. PmSON TO SHARE LARGE APMIIMtiNT. 
Central location, private larce bedroom. 
Phone days 8611161. E>l 43 eves. 937- 
4541. 

LOST 

LOST: ONE FINE GOLD CHAIN WTO 
CRUCIFIX, lost on campus. Rreat senti- 
mental value. $10 reward il lound and rehirn- 
ed.84>5539. 

MISCELUNEOUS - 

ENGINEERING SKI CLUB: Join today until 
Dec. 4 1.2 pm. McConnell Lobby - Or see Bob 
Of Roy in E624 any other time. 
S MINUTE WAW FROM CAMPUSi Mother 
ol 1 will provide day care lor 2 ol walking 
age. Phone 288-3370. ~" 

WIN A FREE DATE WTH H«RY 
STXSClEVnTZFS MOTHER. See "Battle 

ol AlRicfs" Wednesday, 7 and 9 p.m. 50c 
per head. L132. Door priie (Nnges included) 
Murdie. 

IN MY OFFICUL CAPACITY AS NOBODY 
■I wish to thank Western "University" lor 
hogging halltitne. the, hamlet ol Trawna lor 
the . worsuwèilheri'posîibléiéffl)^^ • 
not llush(ng in iHê'stationjFar@J^£^^>.( 

HRONIA POU' PUSSVCAT" MANY NUH- 
tROUSRETURNS. YOU DESERVE ALL. 

HIQHBAa OR LOWBAUr Learn the' 
dillerence at Seagram's Condensed Barten- 
ding course. Apply 1009 Sherbrooke: ' One 
school already Imished. 

HAPPY NAME DAY CATHY (KOUKUTSA) 

You thought rd torRetl Never. We love you. 

OUSO MoGILL GRADUATING THIS YEAR 
OR NEXn See us about teaching overseas 
lof2y»irt36»Aylmer,Tues..Fri. lunch. 

Oa "TOGETHER" II PARTY. Sat. Nov. 29. 
3515 University (near Mlllon) open to- every. 

body. 

TO JRKt SO YOU MISSED BEING FAMOUS 
BY ONE CRUMMY INITIAL Happy twenty-- 
second anyway. Love, JMK (I missed out 
on it too). 

CONGRATUUTIONS YANKEE JOE - ISN'T 
APATOY WONDERFULr Three cheers 'Irom 
The Apartment Council. Dour. Don, Al, 
Gerry. Dill, and Hang over Harry. 

A CUSSIC RAQST REVOLUnONARY FIIM 
"Battle ol Algiers" will be shown tonight 
(or its lirst and last lime. Doo'f mis^.'lL 
L132 7 and 9 pm. FiRht aiMthyl . , 

FOURTH VEW MEDICAL'. STUDENT will 
tutor biological sciences (Renelict. biochem-, 
istry. organic chemistry, zoology. physiok>RY) 
Call 849.7676. Very reasonable! 

PHANTASMAGORIA caCBRATES ITS 
FRST ANNIVERSARY - FRIDAY AND SAT- 
URDAY. CCME AND SHARE OUR LOVE. 
TOiNG, 1472 PARK BETWEEN SHERGROO- 
KCANOHILTON.S4M44S. ' 



3 BUNNIES WANHD to hand out roses al 
the Fall Inlormal, $2hr. Apply EUS ollice 
392«67. ■ 

SKI EIJUIPMENTi Rebuilt Toni Sailer 100 

- $85: New Toni Sailer LR 56. 210 - $130: 
Head Competition G.S., 220 - $50: iJliuard 
Epoii Metal, 220 - $30; Lange Bools, sin 

4 - $75: Le Trappeur Boots, site 10 - $30: 
Marker Joe. Swivel Heel - $15: Colin Poles 

- $5.CaH48yf3SB3»llef»p:p». 

STUDENT WANTS TO READ SOa 110 
A OR B PAPER - Is marriage and lamily 
obsolete in Western Society - payment 
ollered. Bob, 336-2492. 

CONCRATUUnONS MAYt Your election 
as Queen ol ISA made ut very proud ol you. 
Your Iriendt Irom The Arab Sodety. 

2 MATURE, SERKXJS SXIEDS (male or . 
Icmale) to share expenses. Eastern Town- 
sHp Ski LodRe. Don. 467-3382 Loc 323. 
Evenings -467-SSOI, 

FIVE nES LEFT AT GAMMA PHI MKER 
Owners can reclaim them at 3448 Peel 
St,.TheqPHIS.'S^:v,i,r : . 

ARAB STUDENTS' SOOETYi Come to- 
gether party, music, relreshments. Mem- 
bers tree. Come and loin your club Friday 
28November. 8 pm, Collcp Lounso 

RIDES 

CARS 'FOR DEUVERY to Western Canada 
U.S.A.. Maritimes, and Toronto. Western 
Drive Away. 9324151. Cas allowance. 1225 

St. Marc. Suite 1204. . 

RDE WAHnO 27lh or . 28th November to 
HEW YORK CrrV and return Suiiday or 
Monday. Call Ruth aller 6: 738-7340."/ - ■ 

CARS AVAIUDLE - Toronto. Winnipeg. 
Edmonton. Calgary. Vancouver. Maritimes: 
Miami Florida. Free ol charge. Current 
Driver's licence necessary. 21 years or over. 
Call anytime 937-2816. Montreal Orive Away 
Service Ltd. 4018 St. Catherine W.. West- 
mount, 

TYPING 

TYPIST - nPERIENCEO WITH OWN ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITER, seeking typing assign- 
ments. ReasonableralevOT 

EXPERIENCED LEGAL TYPIST will do 
essays, term papers, dictaphone work etc 
Reasonable rates, call alter 5:00 p.m. 481- 
1384. ' . • 

TYPIST EXPERIENCED in term papers.^ 
letters, theses, manuicriols etc opposite* 
McGill, reasonable rates. Call 288-9693 

EXPERIENCED TYPIST - will do essays, 
term papers, assignments. Reasonable rates. 
Call 737-6710. 

' TYPIST, EXPERIENCED in theses, term 
papers, essays etc, seeks work at home. 
For inlormation call Mary. 735*182 aller 

6:30. 

TYPING SERVICE. 4H-2S12. 489<77L 
Fast, accurate. Theses, letters, notes, 
stencils, reports. , term papers, essays, 
manuscripts. , 

TYPIST EXPERIENCED IN THESES, term 
papers, etc.. seeks work at home. For 
inlormation call 482-5749. Mrs. Bendit. 
inlormation call 482-5749. Mrs. Bendit. 

MANUSCRIPTS, THESES, ESSAYS, NEATLY 
TYPEWRimN. Proolread. Bilingual. 
Moderate rales. Catl489419BeveninRV 



All 1970 Graduates... 

interested in a career as a Qiartered Accountant 
are invited to meet with our repre$entative$ who' will 
be on campus on December 1. Please call the pla- 
cement office for further details. , 



Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Offices in the principal cities of Canada 



presents 

Congressman 
Richard McCarthy 

(Dem. N.Y.) 



on 



^'BIOLOGICAL WARFARE" 

WHAT 15 CANADA'S ROLE? 
IS THERE DANGER of an ''ACCIDENT" ? 

Monday, December 1 PSC A - 8 P.M. 

i»^iasas^ 



THE RED REVUE 

anil w hile 

AUDITIONS!!! 



MOGILL CHORAL SOOETY SINGS A 
PROGRAMME OF CAROLS, Sunday. Decem- 
ber 7. 4 pm.. Church ol the Messiah, 
îimpsonat Sherbrooke. $1.2Sat the door. 

ARC THERE ANY AFGhANS AT HCCIUf 
as we are tripping there in.May, We woukj 
like to meet vou 844-3211, Josh, Brian. 

Louiic G.ircth 

MOC OPEN MEEnNO, Tiiesday. Dec Z 
73) p.m, at RVC Common Hoom. Features 
movie. "Because Irs There" by Uoyd 
Sumner and FCMQ. Claude LavallA speaking, 
relreshments. SU eurdses, Fridays, 
'Civric Gym, 6 p,m.) Bring ID'S Range Trip 
Adrondacks (see bulietitt board) cali..J4nis 
844-4964," - 



TYPING DONE AT HOME. REASONABLE 
RATES, MRS. M. COOPER, VERDUN. 
QUE. 



WANTED MINI-SKIRTED GIRL lor - thigh 
enperiment in Biochemistry 301. No ei- 
Pfrwnce necessary. .Call Slu alte' su. 
937-6742. 

INTERESTED IN JOININQ A BANOr Uctti 
liumpeter and bau Ruitarisl. Tijuana and 



We//, it's Red and White time 
again. Fuck that. The Red 
and W/i/fe is dead. We want 
people. 



WANTED: One Intelligents mO. oM mala 
puuy needs home. Contact his agent — . 
Gary »444)0S1 altar 8 p.m. 



SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29th,:l 0 a.m. ^5 p.m, ■ 
SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 30th, 12 noon- 7 p.rhi 

UNION BASEMeNT 26-27 . 



1 



THUR.SOAY.;NOVa^BERL^j|1969;.. 



McGILL DAILY - 7. 



'?*^;:,-'" * ■■■ Erratum 
Yesterday's Daily has had Sodety. Miss Zdan was chair- 

l/?'"fîi ° ItJ^^^a^ ««n thé night and does not 
She is Miss May. Choueri and^^,^^,^^;^,.^.,^, * 



SPOKEN . WORDALBUMS 
CAEDMON RECORDS 



Tennessee Williams 
Sean O'Casey 
E.E. Gimmings 
Wordsworth 
Edgar Allan Poe 
The Rubaiyot 
Coudelalre 
Foulkner 
Byron 



by 



$^.98 Reg. 
4 6.S0 



Wilde Fairy Tales 
T.S.EIiol 
Gertrude Stein 
Sermons of Donne 
Robert Frost 
Grimm's Fairy Toles 
J.R.R. Tolkien 
Bertrand Russell 
& many others 




hantasmagoria 

3472 Park (between Sherbrool<é6i Milton) 845-4445 ' 
Open noon - nine. Thursday & Friday - Saturday til iix 
Christmoi Hours:. 1.1 a.)n. - Nine Doily • Saturday til >ix.^ 



PSBGM ••• (Continued from page 6) 
view, unlilte the Unccnsored Version." - 

Sorel declared that the only alternative open to<his paper was 
to have people within the school distribute the paper on the street 
outside. 

One PSBGM spokesman claimed that the ruling against dis- 
tribution of outside publications had cxbted for at least 20 yean, 
and is merely reaffimfed from time to time. When asked why Mc- 
Gill Scene and Uncensored Version had been allowed to appear at 
all, he replied, "The Board erred in trying to stretch their own poli- 
cy." 



Trotskyism 

. David Leicester, 
Woricers' League of Canada 

(Inttrnallonal Comm/ffce of tht fourth Inlemotlonal) 

Thursday, Nov. 27, 2 p.m. L11 0 
Worl<ers' Uague Club off McGill 



Senate... r.^^^ 

(ContinuedfromTrag^^ 
whereby this SenaS^woS^^ a 
position today and list their ob- 
jections". 

His view was echoed by Port- 
ner, who insisted "Senate's in- 
tent be definitely shown." 

Heeding these objections, Sha- 
piro proposed that "a special 
meeting be held on Saturday, 
Dec. 6. so that individual Sena- 
tors' reactions could be present- 
ed to Councfl". 

This motion was narrowly de- 
feated, and Senate went on to 
pass Dr. FVost's motion sending 
the constitution back to Council. 



r considered for.memlMn| 
' the Comndttee lit^ ^ ^ 
; Students'. • -, Soàéty;^,'Revènneï 
^Appty/at the'Studéi^i' Council^ 




a^s and science 
undergraduate society 

All candidates for the positions of class 
representatives (from respective years) 
are«; requested to hand m their pen- 
sketches, platform, > and picture (total 
wording not to exceed 200 words) to 
the union switchboard mailbox of the 
ASUS, by Friday November 28, 1969 at 
'1500 hrs. ' ~ 



Wlllioin Povifz 
Chief Returning Officer ASUS 



(yKeefeAIe 
Theri^t 
ale 





for ri^t 
now. 



■ Brewed in.Quebecby O'Keefe .Brewing Co, Ltd. ^ 



loofc Into 
Mercantile 




On Campus 
Decembers 

Looking for an organization that will utilize 
all your talents? Looking for a place where 
you can develop fully . . . and fast? Want 
responsibility? Then you'll like the look of 
Mercantile because of the men, the scope for 
innovation and the dynamic stimulating at- 
mosphere that prevails. And tHirougli: First 
National City Bank you'll meet other men who 
have a wide thinking international business 
outlook. 

When we visit your campus — look into 
Mercantile — and find out that we do mean 
business. 

Mercantile 
Bank 

Mercantilo Bank of Canada — Head Office: 1015 Beaver Hall Hill. I^onlreal— 
Branches: Halifax • Quebec City • Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Calgary • Vancouver 

.: „ .. : . ■ .. , . A (f/Jiffted wjflffir^t National City Bank.Jjew York . .. 

.ij ) ■■ ■' . Ill » 
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Hoffman tnaf tostaiû 



McGill Student Front hits 'Fascism' 



The trial of five picketcrs 
charged with assaulting the offi- 
cers of police station 10 will 
start today. 

_ One of the five accused is 
Eric Hoffman, a McGfll student 
who last year ran unsuccess- 
fully for External Vice Pres- 
ident of the Students' Society. 

The charges arise from a 
demonstration in front of the 
Greek Consulate Oct. 28. . If 
convicted, the .accused wHl face 
sentences of tn»-f lire years. ' , 

Tbe^cGMStjdidéntlFten^ a 
''dhf£iM?o[il«ICDniitë : pour' les 



Droits Démocratiques du Peu- 
ple, has Icafletted the campus for 
a weeic in an attempt to get 
support for their fight against 
"fascism," and for the five accus- 
ed. 

The leaflets accuse the police 
of station 10 of l)eating Eric 
Hoffman whUe he was handcuffed, 
and of "savagely attaclting" the 
picicctiineOct.28. 

The purpose of the MSF is to 
fight the rise of "fascism" in 
Quebec. At yesterday's meeting 
members claim that tlie occupiers 
arrested after the computer 




andfsdence seaU'bii Students' Council Furtherinbre^ariotho^L 
^da^ R^iat Ho&ne^l^was listed as BA 3, but is açtùaUy, 



affair at Sir George Williams 
University were cruelly beaten fai 
the basement of SGWU in the 
presence of Inspector D. Yaco- 
vitch, the chief of station 10. 

A participant claimed that 
Greeks in Quebec who denounce 
thec'Junta,.the militaiy govern- 
ment of Greece, are threatened by 
other Greek Quebecers who 
support it. Furthermore, the 
daughter of one Greek was al- 
most murdered, the participant 
asserted. 

One other charge against 
Hoffman is "possession of an 
offensive weapon." But, eye- 
witnesses told the Daily that the 
object in.question, an iron bar, 
was pkked up off the' street by 
Inspector Yacovitch and was never, 
even touched by Hoffman. 




Give US a chance te let our Hiiir dewiiy tee. 

We're not as square as.you thinki Behind our a water-coIour'effect.withTunusual depth and 

seemingly stralght-laced Image, there throb some perspective, and 'endless applications In art and 

pretty way-out projects. And people. architecture. . . 

Alcan is Involved Jn many "unexpected areas. And that's Just one of the exciting new devèlop- 

Becauso we do a , lot ; more, than Just produce ments In aluminum. - . ' 

aluminum. We and others try to find new' uses Alcan researchers and scientists are continually 

forIL ; , -■•..•i "y •. searching for better. ways, to do things i with 

For example, one new use that came to our atten- aluminum. And ;.lt's: not always easy. Often they 

tlon was developed In Belgium and refined by a have to struggléifôK:years to find ways of making 

Montreal artist. Through a process called their Ideas come to life. - . 

Aluchromie, he "paints" on specially prepared So you see, they aren't the only ones who have 

aluminum panels. The resulting work of art has to cope with hairy problems. 




ALUMINUM càMPÀNY OP CANADA.' LTO ^^MjdÀNN 



presents 

CARLEBACH-THE KING 

OF JEWISH SOUL 
RETURNS TO McGILL 



Advance Tickets available 
Further info. -845-9171 

THURSDAY NOV. 227 

8:30 P.M. 
UNION BALLROOM 

Hillel members Students — $1.25 
& Highschool 

students, - 75* ^"'î* ^ J^ P?. 



POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS' SOCIETY 

BY-ELECTIONS 

for Council Representatives 



Norninatlons are called for fînSlïhe^olîwIrig 
departments, schools or institutes: 



Air and Space Law 1 rep. 
Anthropology 
Architecture 
Business (MBA) 
Civil Engineering 
Commerce 
Economics 
Electrical Engineering V 
English 
French 

Geological Sciences 
German 
History 
Human Communication 

Disorders 1 
Islamic Studies 1 
Italian 1 
Library Science 1* 



1 
1 

1* 
1* 
1 
3 



2 
2* 
1 

1* 

L 

2 



Linguistics 1 

Mathematics 3 

Medicine (Exp.) 2 
Microbiology & 

Immunology 1 

Nursing (Master's) 1 

Parisitology -. 1 

Pharmacology 1 

Physics 2 

Physiology 1 

Philosophy . 2 

Psychology 2 

Russian^ 1 

Social Work 3 

Sociology 1 

Spanish 1 

Zoology 1 



* Although these méritioned above are partially 
represented, the number quoted indicates th'ose 
seats not as yet filled. -jéà^^- 



See bulletin boards in your departments for 
format of nomination papers to fô^cldressèd 
to: C.R.O., 3650 McTavish Street, to arrive not 
later than 5 p.m. Monday December 1, 1969. 

For further information call C.R.O. at 392-5899 
or enquire at Grad Centre. 

— Moriorie Hambldes^ 

Chief Returning Olficer 



